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pleasure.   Towards midnight, after the House had risen
Bulwer arrived, and the dialogues of the two friends were

dazzling.

But Disraeli liked still better to see Lady Blessington
alone. She had become his confidante and a counsellor in
his amorous adventures. He told her everything, how he had
loved Henrietta, how he had had her received at Bradenham
by his parents, simple-hearted people who had seen no
harm in it, how he had felt remorse for that, how she had
got him deeper than ever into debt by her zest for parties
and suppers, how this liaison was threatening to com-
promise his career, and also how ambition in his heart was a
stronget sentiment than love. Later he had told her of the
breaking of his liaison. She understood everything. He
talked to her of Bradenham, of old Mr. D'Israeli, of his
mother. He disclosed to her the impatient sadness lying
concealed beneath his wit and light-heartedness. In this
easy-going freedom he was charming. Just as he was
deemed artificial and cynical by those who knew him
slightly, so he was found to be natural and soft-hearted by a
true friend like Lady Blessington. He asked her advice,
childish sometimes; he had her explain men to him; he
inquired of her about the latest French books and took
counsel regarding his reading: "What of Balzac? Is he better
than Sue and George Sand-Dudevant? And are these inferior
to Hugo?" He even confessed to her his shyness and the
weakness of his nerves: "Indeed, I know not how it is, but
I am never well, save in action, and then I feel immortal.
I am ashamed of being 'nervous.* Dyspepsia always makes
me wish for a civil war, ... I am dying for action, and
rust like a Damascus sabre in the sheath of a poltroon."

Sometimes in the drawing-room of his feminine acquain-
tance, he would meet the politicians in power. For a
moment he raised his dandy's mask and spoke with fire of